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extent forms no cause for apprehension. True, the increase 
of gold, affecting the specie basis on which all monetary sys- 
tems rest, will affect successively, and in the same ratio, 
bank-bills, bank-credits, bills of exchange, and all other sub- 
stitutes for money, which form the successive strata of the 
whole system. Mercantile transactions will then be repre- 
sented in larger denominations of money ; men will talk of 
millions, where they now talk of thousands ; and this change 
of phraseology, except for the holders of obligations to pay 
which have a long time to mature, will be the whole extent 
of the evil. Mr. Lalor seems to think that there may be 
such a thing as the depreciation of capital, apart from the de- 
preciation of money, and proceeding from " a general glut" of 
production, and consequently of wealth. He thus evinces a 
general confusion of ideas upon the subject, which he can 
unravel only by analyzing his notion of wealth, and seeing 
whether it is possible that there should be too much of it in 
the community. 

But we must break off the discussion of a subject which 
would as easily transcend the limits of a volume as of an 
article. Though we have spoken freely of the errors of the 
three works under review, we can safely commend all of them, 
as written with ability and in a good spirit, and as throwing 
more or less light upon three great questions which, at the 
present day, much exceed in importance and interest all other 
problems in economical science. 



Art. XII— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. Revised and 
abridged from his larger Work. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, 
D. C. L., F. R. S. Illustrated with five hundred wood-cuts. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1854. 2 vols. 24mo. pp. 419, 436. 

The " larger work," too costly for general circulation, did more than 
all other English books toward erecting Egyptology into a distinct de- 
partment of knowledge, and bringing into use its contributions to 
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numerous branches of art and science. Yet more, it not only gave us 
archaeological facts, but so combined and vitalized the results of the 
author's inquiries as to reproduce to the fancy the men and manners of 
ancient Egypt. The work now before us is a careful condensation of 
the former, with some important additions, which bring down the his- 
tory of discovery to the year 1853. 

This work has suggested to us a course of argument which may be 
of no insignificant weight in the question concerning the Mosaic origin 
of the Pentateuch. The neological hypothesis on this point is, that the 
" book of the law " found in the temple by Hilkiah, in the reign of 
Josiah, was a brief compend, of doubtful antiquity, and only the nucleus 
which, between that time and the age of Ezra, grew by successive ac- 
cretions into the Pentateuch. But in the book of Genesis, which, of 
the whole five, is alleged to savor the least of authorship by Moses, 
occurs the story of Joseph, — a narrative the scene of which is princi- 
pally laid in Egypt. Now, if that story had been written by Hilkiah, 
or by Ezra, or by any intermediate or subsequent author, it is hardly 
possible that it should have been free from traits of Hebrew life, or 
should have been true to the condition of things in Egypt at a period 
of remote antiquity. If it bears not a trace of Levitical or post-Mosaic 
opinions or institutions, and if, in the Egyptian part, it is thoroughly 
Egyptian, the irresistible inference is, that it was not written at a late 
period of Hebrew history, that it was written by some person thor- 
oughly conversant with Egypt, and that it was not improbably written 
by Moses, who fulfilled both those conditions. Our limits will permit 
us to specify but two of the very numerous lines of coincidence between 
this story and the records so recently disinterred. 

One of these is the distinctively Egyptian character of the dreams of 
Pharaoh's butler and baker. The butler dreamed of pressing clusters of 
grapes into the king's cup. At or not far from this time fermented wine 
was under the sacerdotal ban ; but the freshly expressed juice of the grape 
was a favorite article of luxury. The baker dreamed of carrying three 
white baskets of baked meats on his head. There are in the monu- 
ments recently explored numerous paintings of men carrying heavy 
burdens in this way ; and Herodotus mentions, among the singular cus- 
toms of Egypt, that " men bear burdens on their heads." 

Our remaining example of coincidence relates to the settlement of 
Joseph's father and brethren in Goshen. Shepherds are spoken of as 
"an abomination to the Egyptians," and yet the shepherd Abraham had 
been hospitably received in Egypt, and had been on intimate terms 
with the king. Here is a discrepancy glaring enough to form the slen- 
der capital of a neological critic. But what says Egyptian history? 
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A race of invading shepherds, governed by shepherd-kings, had pos- 
session of Lower Egypt in the days of Abraham. They had been 
expelled from their last stronghold, just before the probably authentic 
date of Joseph's captivity ; and thenceforth the Egyptians loathed the 
very name of a shepherd. In hundreds of pictorial representations, 
shepherds are painted as filthy and unshaven, deformed and ugly. 
Nay, they are not infrequently depicted on the soles of Egyptian san- 
dals, as fit only to be trodden under foot. Moreover, the last rallying- 
place of the shepherd-kings and their adherents was on the eastern bor- 
der of Egypt, and it is easy to show, from the geographical notices in 
Genesis, that Goshen was on that same eastern frontier. We thus 
can see how in the densely populated kingdom there may have been a 
vacant district ready for the occupancy of Jacob and his sons. 

These are but specimens of a network of close coincidence that 
may be traced point by point, and in some details of exceeding minute- 
ness. In view of these correspondences, we submit the question 
whether the story of Joseph could have been written by any man not 
thoroughly acquainted with Egypt, and whether, of all possible authors, 
Moses is not the only probable one. But if Moses wrote this story, 
there is no good reason to doubt that he was the author or compiler of 
the entire book of which it forms a prominent part. And if he wrote 
Genesis, there are still stronger internal marks of probability that he 
wrote the residue of the Pentateuch, the whole of which has been 
ascribed to him by universal Hebrew tradition, and by universal Jew- 
ish and Christian belief almost up to our own day. 



2. — Twenty Tears in the Philippines. Translated from the French 
of Paul P. de la Gironiere, Chevalier of the Order of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Revised and extended by the Author, expressly 
for this Edition. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1854. 24mo. 
pp. 372. 

This narrative contains so much that seems incredible, as to give 
peculiar appropriateness to the attestations to its truth, of which some 
are appended to it, and others have reached us from American eye- 
witnesses. It is full of wild adventures, romantic incidents, and mad 
exploits. It describes natural scenery and phenomena which have no 
parallel elsewhere, and races of men having as little in common with 
other savages as with civilized nations. It rivals Robinson Crusoe in 
interest, and is equally fitted with that masterpiece of fiction to inflame 



